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acts  are  the 
with  which  to 
the 

MISSIONS 


Information  regarding 

THE  MEIJI  GAQUIN 

Tokyo,  Japan 


Send  Contributions  to 
The  Board  ot  Foreign  Missions 
Reformed  Church  m America 

25  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York  City 


I’Ror.  AND  Mrs.  IIoffsommer  with  .\higaii,  and  Alfred 
AT  THE  Door  of  Their  Home  in  Tokyo. 


T'iie  Academy  Building,  Meiji  Gakuin. 


Facts  Regarding  Meiji  Gakuin 

It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  first  ('hristian  Boys’  School  es- 
tablished in  Japan,  and  dates  back  to  1875. 

It  is  a union  enterprise  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  the  Reformed  Churches  in  America.  The 
regrdar  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church  upon  the 
t’aculty  are  Rev.  Albert  Oltmans,  D.D.,  Rev.  D.  C.  Ruigh,  and 
Prof.  Walter  E.  Hoffsommer. 

Toward  its  support  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  appro- 
priates $2,000  annually.  All  the  students  not  studying  for  the 
ministry  are  required  to  pay  tuition.  But  as  in  similar  institu- 
tions at  home,  the  tuition  fees  of  the  students  are  quite  inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  school. 

There  are  two  dormitories  accommodating  about  ninety. 
These  are  full 'of  students  whose  homes  are  not  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

There  are  three  Departments: 

The  Academy,  which  is  recognized  by  the  Government  as  of 
equal  grade  with  its  Middle  Schools,  has  1350  students  between 
113  and  18  years  of  age. 

The  College,  which  has  30  students  between  18  and  21  years 
of  age,  most  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

The  Seminary  has  thirty  students  whose  ages  range  from  21 
upward.  Its  graduates  number  225,  of  whom  150  are  now  in 
the  active  ministry. 


In  those  Departments  there  are  six  foreign  professors,  three 
from  tlie  Presbyterian  and  three  from  the  Reformed  Mission. 
Tliere  are  also  twenty^-five  .lapanese  teacliers  and  leetnrers,  all 
C’hristian. 

The  Bible,  either  in  Japanese  or  English,  is  taught  as  a part 
of  the  curriculum  in  each  of  the  three  Departments.  Daily  Chapel 
Services  are  held.  There  is  a Student  Young  Men's  Association 
with  its  various  activities. 


A Class  in  Fencing  with  Two-handed  Swords  at  Meiji  Gakuin.  . 


J 


Prof.  IIoffsommer  and  IIis  Student  Bible  Class 

I 

Religious  Census  of  a Typical  Class  : Fifty-six  Third- 


year  Boys  m 

Baptized  Church  Members.  11 


Partly  Christian 9 

Inquirers 9 
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So,  about  one-lialf  the  boys  i 
tian  in  the  fullest  sense  or  ar 
Compare  the  pro])ortion  of  Ch 
with  that  in  the  Imperial  Univi 
on  page  7. 


the  Academy 


Shintoists  1 

Confucianists  1 

Buddhists  13 

No  Religion 12 
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1 the  Academy  are  either  Chris- 
on  the  Avay  to  become  such, 
istians  in  this  Mission  School 
rsity  as  shown  in  the  diagram 


Mr.  Ruigii,  Mrs.  M'vckoff  and  Prof.  IIoffsommer  in  a Dinner  Conference  with 
Japanese  Kvangelists  and  Bible  Women. 

Graduates  of  National  Reputation  outside  tlie  Ministry 

Shimasnki,  Litterateur. 

Sakura,  Private  Secretary  to  Premier  Okuma. 

Baba,  Professor  in  Keio  University. 

Togawa,  Professor  in  Waseda  University. 

ITattori,  Member  of  Parliament  and  Peace  Commissioner. 
Tlie  Winner  of  the  Emperor's  Prize  in  1914. 


Religion  and  Education  in  Japan 

Tokyo,  with  its  100,000  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Far 
East,  is  the  greatest  student-center  in  the  world.  It  offers  an 
unrivaled  opportunity  to  present  the  Gospel  to  the  future  leaders 
of  Japan  and  her  neighboring  nations. 


This  diagram  indicates  the  religious  character  of  the  student- 
body  at  the  Imperial  University  at  Tokyo,  which  is  the  cap- 
stone of  the  Educational  System  of  Japan.  It  is  evident  that 
here  religion  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  learning. 


Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  Government  through 
its  Educational  Department  in  1889  affirmed:  “It  being  essen- 
tial from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  administration  that 
general  education  should  be  independent  of  religion,  religious 
instruction  must  not  be  given  or  religious  ceremonies  performed 
in  government  schools,  public  schools,  or  schools  whose  cur- 
ricula are  regulated  by  provisions  of  law,  even  outside  the  regular 
course  of  instruction.” 

That  this  principle  is  not  in  accord  with  the  sentiment  of 
some  of  Japan’s  leading  men  is  indicated  by  the  following  utter- 
ance of  Count  Okuma,  the  Premier,  who  early  fell  under  mis- 
sionary influence.  He  says : “The  fatal  defect  in  the  teachings 
of  Japan  and  China  is,  that  while  they  deal  with  virtue  and 
morals,  they  do  not  sufficiently  dwell  on  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man.  Any  nation  that  neglects  the  spiritual,  tliough  it  may 
flourish  for  a time,  will  eventually  perish.  The  origin  of  modern 
civilization  is  to  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  the  Sage  of  Judea, 
by  whom  alone  the  necessary  dynamic  is  supplied.” 


Tlie  Location  of  TKe  Meiji  Gakuin 


Within  one  mile  from  the  Meiji  Gakuin  there  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  Buddhist  Temples  and  but  five  Christian 
Churches. V Most  of  the  boys  attending  the  school  are  drawn 
from  this  small  area  in  which  Temples  so  abound. 

This  indicates  the  need  of  such  a school  as  the  Meiji  Gakuin, 
and  its  favorable  location,  since  in  most  cases  in  Japan  as  here 
the  accessibility  of  a school  has  much  to  do  with  its  patronage. 
This  school  is  in  the  center  of  a large  non-Christian  population. 


The  Need  ot  Christian  Work  in  Japan  is  Indicated 
By  the  Following  Facts 

There  is  one  Shinto  priest  to  every  Christian  in  the  Empire. 

There  are  two  Sliinto  slirines  to  every  Christian  in  the  Empire. 

There  are  two  Bnchlhist  priests  to  every  Christian  in  tlie 
Empire. 

There  is  one  Eudclhist  Temple  to  every  Christian  in  the  Empire. 

There  are  one  luimlred  and  thirty-three  non-Cliristian  Re- 
ligions Leaders  to  every  Christian  Leader  in  the  Empire. 

There  is  one  Protestant  Missionary  to  each  fifty-five  tliousand 
of  tlie  population  of  tlie  Empire. 

Tliere  arc  five  hundred  and  seventy-two  towns  of  over  five 
thousand  population  witliout  a foreign  or  native  Christian  worker. 

There  are  tliirty  million  Japanese  practically  untouched  by 
the  Gospel.  If  missions  were  to  be  planted  in  all  the  towns  in 
which  there  are  schools  of  the  Middle  (Academic)  grade,  it 
would  require  three  times  the  present  force. 


Idols  on  the  Summit  of  Mount  Takao. 


Japan 

the  tune  of  "'From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains" 


From  Fuji’s  snow-clad  summit 
To  far  Formosa’s  strand 
The  blight  of  ancient  error 
Rests  on  this  beauteous  land ; 
Though  rich  in  art  and  science 
Her  soul  remains  unfed, 

Her  famished  people  perish, 
Denied  the  Living  Bread. 


What  though  they  call  fair  Nippon 
“Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,” 

If  o’er  her  darkened  millions 

T ruth’s  dawn  has  scarce  begun ; 
What  though  in  transient  beauty 
The  cherry-blossoms  blow. 

If  few  the  Flower  of  Heaven, 

“The  Rose  of  Sharon,”  know.^ 


Ruins  of  Sandham  Hall,  the  College  Building,  Now  Being 
Rebuilt,  with  the  Theological  Seminary 
IN  THE  Background. 


Traveling  Buddhist  Priests  with  Their  Shrine. 


